A  SCMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

StartliniK  anti-American  riots  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  burning  of  our  libraries  abroad  have  spot¬ 
lighted  efforts  of  Rep.  H.  A.  Dixon  (R-Utah)  to  have 
a  comprehensive  and  impartial  study  made  of  the 
Nation  s  people-to-people  exchange  program  and  our 
objectives  in  foreign  policy.  The  Utah  solon  request¬ 
ed  the  Library  of  Congress  several  months  ago  to 
make  the  study,  to  be  completed  this  summer. 

*^Congress  cannot  intelligently  consider 

what  the  Federal  government  ought  to  be  doing  in 
international  education  without  knowing  fully  what 
the  government  is  already  doing,”  Rep.  Dixon  pointed 
out.  The  forthcoming  report  will  examine  the  entire 
array  of  international  education  programs  carried  on 
by  the  various  departments  of  government,  such  as  the 
exchange  of  students,  teachers,  technicians,  publica¬ 
tions  and  training  of  foreign  nations  in  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government. 

The  rift  in  attitude  toward  Federal  aid  to  education 
existing  in  Washington  grows  wider  and  deeper  daily. 
Congressmen  and  senators  think  in  terms  of  grants-in- 
aid  for  special  skills  and  studies— notably  science  and 
math.  Fdneators  have  abandoned  that  concept,  giv- 
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iug  up  even  their  attachment  to  an  emergency  school 
construction  bill.  The  NEA  no  longer  speaks  in  terms 
of  “Federal  aid”  but  “Federal  support.’’  Its  officials 
have  little  enthusiasm  for  the  “compromise  measure” 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Hill  (D-Ala.)  and  Rep.  Elliott 
(D-Ala.).  The  NEA  wants  “massive  support”  (to  the 
tune  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year),  with  complete  free¬ 
dom  for  local  school  authorities  to  distribute  the  funds. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  contrary  to  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tional  legislation.  For  half  a  century  Congress  has 
passed  specialized  bills  for  special  purposes  to  serve 
special  groups— beginning  with  education  for  “mechan¬ 
ics”  through  veterans’  training  programs. 

“We  may  face  a  decade  of  effort  trying  to  re-educate 
Congress  to  this  larger  point  of  view,”  one  Washington 
official  said. 

The  re-education  process  toward  the  larger  point  of 
view  has  started  among  the  lawmakers  themselves. 
The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
This  measure  says  nothing  about  Federal  interest  in 
math,  science,  or  school  construction.  It  simply  au¬ 
thorizes  Federal  sums  on  the  basis  of  $25  to  every 
child  of  school  age,  and  leaves  the  methods  of  spend¬ 
ing  to  the  local  community.  Another  measure,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  Udall  (D-Ariz.),  asks  for  half  a  billion 
dollars  the  first  year,  and  again  leaves  the  methods 
of  expenditure  to  the  states. 

Conunenting  on  the  Udall  measure,  Edgar  Fuller 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  says:  “No  additional  Federal 
employees  would  be  required.  The  state  agencies 
would  add  the  Federal  funds  to  their  respective  state 
aid  systems  for  salaries,  facilities  or  equipment  for 
public  schools  in  any  proportions  desired.  The  states 
would  make  annual  reports  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  but  after  the  funds  had  been  expended 
and  not  on  Federally  prescribed  forms.  There  would 
be  no  Federal  administrative  discretion  whatever  at 
any  point,  and,  thus,  no  Federal  control  of  education. 
The  basic  theory  assumes  that  it  is  time  for  the 
national  government  to  begin  to  match  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  state  and  local  funds  spent  for 
public  education  each  year.” 


« 
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•  Administration 

There  are  sensible  ways  in  which  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  can  determine  the  adequacies  of  teacher 
preparation  in  preservice  institutions,  reports  Lester 
S.  Vander  Werf  in  a  new  pamphlet.  In  addition  to 
the  factors  of  selection,  general  education  and  con¬ 
centration  of  major  fields  of  study,  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  of  teachers  is  of  general  concern 
to  school  system  personnel. 

The  following  guide  lines  may  be  helpful.  Since 
the  shortage  of  teachers  makes  the  search  for  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  more  difficult,  time  in  analyzing  programs 
of  preparation  may  be  well  spent. 

1.  Some  evidences  of  concentrated  course  work  in 
psychology  of  human  development,  learning,  general 
methods  of  teaching,  curriculum,  evaluation,  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of  philosophy,  in  addition  to  specialized  methods 
for  elementary  school  teachers,  should  be  obvious. 
Teachers  also  should  be  acquainted  with  the  fields  of 
fine  and  applied  arts  for  three  good  reasons:  Teachers 
need  a  firsthand  understanding  of  creative  processes 
to  encourage  them  in  students;  to  extend  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  general  education;  and  to  develop  skills 
to  employ  in  the  development  of  visual  aids  in  their 
own  classrooms. 

2.  Students  of  high  intelligence  and  motivation 
ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  average  of  B  in  pro¬ 
fessional  courses.  Some  estimate  of  the  x’alidity  of 
of  the  grades  can  be  secured  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
size  of  classes,  the  attempts  by  staff  members  to  con¬ 
trol  “halo”  effects,  and  other  circumstances. 

3.  Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  aspect  of 
preservice  programs  is  the  program  of  student  teach¬ 
ing  and  other  field  experience.  There  should  be  an 
absolute  minimum  of  twelve  weeks  of  continuous 
student  teaching,  every  day,  all  day,  in  a  public  school 
system  during  this  period.  Students  should  teach  on 
consecutive  days  in  order  to  get  the  feel  of  continuity 
and  to  understand  students. 

4.  In  assaying  the  material  submitted  on  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers,  school  employers  might  well  attempt  to 
correlate  statements  from  several  references  and  thus 
evaluate  the  “integrity”  of  the  descriptions.  One  soon 
learns  who  writes  “honest”  appraisals. 

How  to  Evaluate  Teachers  atm  Teaching,  by  Lester  S. 
Vander  Werf.  Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave., 
\.Y.  16.  .58pp.  Paper.  $1.00. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

The  present  tax  structure  for  support  of  public 
education  in  the  Nation  will  break  down  sometime 
within  the  next  10  years,  warns  Cecil  D.  Hardesty, 
supt.  of  schools,  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  in  the 
county’s  May  issue  of  its  Education  Newsletter. 

In  California,  he  points  out,  81%  of  the  income  is 
represented  by  individual  and  corporate  income,  yet 
property  taxes  are  required  to  provide  approximately 
half  of  the  current  public  expenses  of  public  schools 
and  almost  all  the  cost  of  capital  outlay. 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Cattlemen,  by  Mari  Sandoz,  is  the  story  of 
the  role  cattle  have  played  in  the  development 
of  the  U.S.,  from  their  first  introduction  by  the 
Spanish  down  to  the  present  day.  Essentially, 
it  is  the  story  of  the  men  whose  ranches  reached 
from  the  Rio  Grande  up  to  the  Canadian  border. 
The  Cattlemen  is  panoramic  in  scope,  detailing 
both  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  opening  of  the 
West,  and  the  economic  development  accom¬ 
panying  it,  with  the  lusty  frontiersmen  who  left 
behind  our  legacy  of  the  “wild  and  woolly  West.” 
Mari  Sandoz,  without  doubt,  knows  almost  more 
about  the  West  than  any  other  writer  of  her 
stature,  and  the  result  here  is  one  of  those  fasci¬ 
nating  books  that  once  picked  up  stays  with  the 
reader.  Highly  recommended.  From:  Hastings 
House,  Publishers,  41  East  50th  St.,  N.Y.  22. 
.527pp.  Ulus.  $6.50. 


It  is  obvious  that  with  the  continuing  rapid  increases 
in  school  enrollment,  the  California  tax  structure  for 
the  support  of  education  requires  substantial  change. 
Dr.  Hardesty  points  out. 

Two  such  studies  have  been  authorized  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislature.  In  1958,  a  special  session  author¬ 
ized  a  14-member  Joint  Interim  Committee  on  the 
Public  School  System,  with  a  I.5-member  Advisory 
Committee  provided.  The  Committee’s  goal  is  a  blue¬ 
print  for  education  for  the  future. 

In  1957,  the  legislature  authorized,  also,  a  study  for 
“an  urgent  need  for  a  complete  and  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  tax  structure  of  the  State  of  California 
and  its  political  subdivisions  and  to  prepare  a  tax 
program  for  the  future.” 


•  Teacher  Trainintf  and  Growth 

Quality  is  more  important  than  quantity. 

a  new  study  prepared  by  the  National  Council  of 
Independent  Schools  reveals.  Producing  teachers  of 
good  quality,  although  there  may  be  fewer  of  them, 
will  do  more  to  solve  educational  problems  than  add¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  new  teachers. 

Financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  the 
study  is  based  on  questionnaires  sent  to  experienced 
teachers  in  61  independent  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  report  states:  “Teaching  is  a  highly  indi¬ 
vidual  affair.  We  know  of  no  conclusive  proof  that 
anyone  ever  become  a  more  effective  teacher  by  for¬ 
mal  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teachers. 
In  the  view  (of  the  teachers  interviewed)  courses  in 
education  are  usually  trivial,  thin,  repetitious  and 
badly  taught.” 

The  committee  writing  the  report  agreed,  however, 
that  some  courses  in  educational  history  and  phil¬ 
osophy  were  necessary. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that,  without  equivo¬ 
cation,  the  good  quality  of  a  teacher  is  exhibited  by 
his  knowledge  of  his  subject.  “For  such  knowledge 
there  can  be  no  substitutes.”  It  is  acquired  after  a 
“first-rate  liberal  education  in  the  traditional  sense.” 
Added  to  such  an  education,  the  study  said,  must  be 
“advanced  work  in  the  field  to  be  taught;  systematic 
study  of  education  and  its  problems;  and  practice 
teaching  under  expert  supervision.” 

Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Independent  Schools,  84  State  St.. 
Boston  9,  Mass.  52pp.  Paper.  Apply. 


•  The  Learner 


Grading  students  is  not  fair  and  should  be 
discontinued,  says  Dr.  Max  S.  Marshall,  visiting 
professor  at  Michigan  State  University.  Dr.  Marshall 
is  head  of  the  microbiology  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Medical  Center,  San  Francisco. 

He  applies  his  contention  to  grammar,  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  bases  it  on  the  premises  that: 

—  Students  are  (or  should  be)  in  school  to  learn,  not 
to  be  compared  with  others. 

—  Teachers  are  supposed  to  teach  and  observe,  not  to 
evaluate. 

—  Teachers  should  describe  a  student  and  his  work 
as  though  they  were  writing  about  a  scientific  ex¬ 
periment  instead  of  appraising  him  as  a  “B”  or  “C” 
pupil. 

Customary  symbols,  he  points  out,  are  meaningless 
because  they  vary  according  to  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  Comments  such  as  “very 
quiet  and  unassuming  but  an  intelligent,  perceptive 
student  and  a  steady,  competent  worker”  reveal  more 
about  a  pupil  than  a  “B”  would. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychology  in  Teaching,  by  Edna  M.  Groll.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
70  Fifth  Ace.,  N.Y.  II.  466j)p.  $5.75.  (Discusses  fifteen  pro- 
fessioruil  needs  of  teachers.  Based  on  original  research  into 
classroom  difficulties  of  both  experienced  and  inexperienced 
teachers  in  public  schools,  cotxcentrating  on  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  educational  psychology  that  most  help  teacher  attain 
professional  competence.) 


•  The  Math  Program 


The  basic  meanings  in  arithmetic  include: 
the  understandings  of  counting,  place  value,  meaning 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  of 
integers,  fractions,  decimal  number  system  and  per¬ 
centage.  This  agreement  was  reached  by  the  arithme¬ 
tic  section  of  the  Conference  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Principals  in  Philadelphia  (March  23-26). 
Other  conclusions: 

—  There  is  evidence  that  all  teachers  really  do  not 
interpret  the  “meaning”  of  meanings  in  the  same 
way  when  applied  to  arithmetic. 

—  Modem  procedures  and  thinking  have  led  to  change 
in  the  concept  of  drill  which  should  come  after 


understanding  has  been  developed,  not  used  pre¬ 
maturely  as  a  method  of  teaching  the  processes  in 
arithmetic.  Practice  periods  should  be  short  and 
frequent,  with  variety  in  practices. 

—  There  is  a  need  for  change  in  the  concept  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  role  of  the  teacher  has  become  one  of 
motivating  and  stimulating  the  child  to  discover  the 
meanings  in  arithmetic.  The  teacher  should  provide 
a  learning  situation  in  which  the  child  gains  insight 
and  understanding. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  Science  and  Mathematics  in  Pub¬ 
lic  High  Schools,  1956,  by  Kenneth  E.  Brown  and  E.  S.  Os¬ 
bourn.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  44pp. 
Paper.  25c.  (A  study  providing  data  on  the  offerings  and  en¬ 
rollments  in  science  and  math  in  public  high  schools  in  the 
fall  of  1956.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Great  teachers  are  often  ‘^characters,’* 

Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  recently  president  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  said.  The  great  teacher  has  qualities  that 
difiFer  in  kind  and  degree  from  those  of  academic 
administrators. 

He  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  cooperative  of  men; 
he  may  disagree  frequently  and  untactfully  with  his 
colleagues,  the  administration,  the  government  and 
public  opinion. 

“At  the  same  time,”  Dr.  Smith  pointed  out,  “he  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  one  man  his  students  ever  meet 
who  provokes  and  upsets  and  enrages  and  delights 
them  into  thinking  for  themselves,  or  the  one  man 
whose  total  dedication  to  his  subject  shines  through 
his  manner  and  illuminates  a  whole  area  of  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Such  a  man  deser\es  well  of  his  university.  On 
the  university  campus,  “may  the  day  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  man  never  dawn.” 

Galileo  said:  “You  cannot  teach  a  man  anything; 
you  can  only  help  him  to  find  within  himself.”  In 
the  teacher,  more  often  than  not,  this  is  an  innate 
gift.  But  it  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  our  teacher 
training  programs  to  develop  it  more  widely  than  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time. 

Preparing  an  examination  paper  is  often 
more  difficult  than  the  job  of  the  student  in  answering 
it.  Dr.  Cecil  D.  Solin,  McGill  University,  said  recently. 
Professors  sometimes  spend  six  to  eight  hours  drafting 
an  examination  to  get  a  proper  evaluation,  while  stu¬ 
dents  seldom  require  that  much  time  in  answering  it. 

“At  least  65%  of  a  good  paper  should  be  bread-and- 
butter  questions,”  he  said.  *These  deal  with  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  course  to  find  out  if  the  students  have 
mastered  basic  principles.” 

A  more  involved  type,  requiring  greater  thought  to 
answer  and  allowing  for  recognition  with  higher  marks 
for  a  student’s  added  ability,  should  make  up  another 
20%.  The  remainder  should  consist  of  questions  re¬ 
quiring  “ingenuity  and  skillful  analysis  to  separate  the 
first-class  students  from  the  others.” 
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•  Panorama 


California  A  closing  scientific  session  of  the 
114th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  in  San  Francisco  was  devoted  to  teen¬ 
agers’  views  on  child  rearing.  Conclusions  reached 
indicate  that  teen-age  baby  sitters  are  woefully  inade¬ 
quate  for  tending  youngsters,  and  for  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  approaching  parenthood.  The  findings, 
based  on  interviews  and  questionnaires,  show  that 
high  school  girls  tend  to  be  strict  disciplinarians,  and 
hold  views  in  conflict  with  medical  knowledge.  For 
example:  87%  would  spank  a  stubborn  child;  90% 
would  let  an  infant  cry  without  picking  it  up  for  fear 
of  spoiling  it;  and  91%  would  expect  a  small  child 
to  share  his  possessions  cheerfully.  All  in  all,  the 
report  showed  that  teen-agers  hold  largely  unrealistic 
views  of  child  rearing. 

Washington,  D,C,  The  surprise  move  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Education  Committee  to  push 
through  a  revised  version  of  the  Administration’s  1957 
school  construction  bill  came  a  cropper  when  the 
House  Education  Committee  failed  to  pass  the  bill. 
Committee  Chairman  Graham  A.  Barden  (D-N.C.) 
commented  that  approval  of  the  bill  would  have  put 
him  in  the  “rather  embarrassing  position  of  trying  to 
defend  the  measure  when  most  Committee  members 
didn’t  even  understand  it  at  this  point.” 

Germany  What  kind  of  English  do  they  teach 
in  Russian  schools?  American  English  with  a  broad 
Midwestern  accent,  report  U.S.  army-employed  teach¬ 
ers  in  Germany  who  made  a  nine-day  tour  of  the 
Soviet.  One  of  the  teachers.  Miss  Sunbeam  Northrop, 
said  English  classes  were  highly  regimental  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  “th”  sound.  “Only  American  is  being 
spoken  in  these  classes,”  she  said.  “There  is  no 
British  accent  at  all.  Students  are  being  taught 
a  broad  Western  accent.  They  also  have  American 
spelling.” 

tAtuisiana  A  little  family  feuding  in  Cloutier- 
ville  interrupted  high  school  graduation  exercises.  The 
Willie  Dunn  and  Freddie  Lehesphere  families,  living 
on  the  Red  River  levee,  have  been  quarreling  off  and 
on  for  the  last  several  years.  It  would  seem  as  though 
male  representatives  of  the  families  got  to  feuding 
outside  the  school  during  the  exercises:  One  shot  the 
other  through  the  stomach,  then  chased  him  into  the 
auditorium,  shooting  as  he  pursued.  Bullets  ricochet¬ 
ed,  winging  several  innocent  bystanders.  Meanwhile, 
the  victim’s  15-year-old  son  got  into  the  act,  stabbing 
the  assailant  twice.  After  the  casualties  were  gathered 
up,  the  graduation  exercises  continued. 

Massachusetts  The  new  mandatory  requirement 
that  teachers  be  given  a  30-minute,  dutv-free  lunch 
period  (Panorama,  May  20  issue),  is  headed  for  trou¬ 
ble.  With  the  new  requirement  effective  June  2,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  is  preparing  to  consider  a 
new  measure  to  set  aside  the  act  and  retain  the  old 
law  leaving  the  decision  up  to  local  communities.  ’The 
House  has  already  voted,  118  to  11,  in  favor  of  it. 


New  Clasgroom 
Material 


A  New  Collechon  or  Italian  Folk  Tales  .  .  . 
for  ages  nine  and  up  is  Tales  Merry  and  Wise, 
retold  by  Rose  Laura  Mincieli.  Especially  designed 
for  children  to  read  themselves,  the  large  print 
and  gay  illustrations  will  hold  child’s  interest. 
Stories  centered  around  interest  in  human  beings 
and  enthusiasms  for  life.  Unusual,  provocative. 
Recommended.  From:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  383 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  128pp.  Ulus,  by  Kurt 
Werth.  $3.00. 

A  Wealth  of  Wonderful  Party  Plans  .  .  . 
for  children  from  four  to  twelve,  complete  witli 
ideas  for  invitations,  decorations,  favors,  atmos¬ 
phere  and  games  selected  for  a  particul^  party. 
Parties  for  Children,  by  Marguerite  Kohf  and 
Frederica  Young  is  written  with  imagination.  Cov¬ 
ers  planned  parties  and  “spur  of  the  moment” 
parties;  indoor  and  outdoor  parties;  and  special 
occasion  and  special  interest  parties.  Directions 
easily  followed.  From:  Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.  104 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  148pp.  Ulus.  Reference  lists. 
$3.00. 

Appreciation  of  the  Ancient  Legends  ...  is 
found  in  new  color  filmstrip  series  Heroes  of  Greek 
Mythology.  For  upper  elementary  grades  through 
high  school.  Includes  “Ulysses  in  the  Cave  of  the 
Cyclops”;  “Jason  and  the  Golden  Recce”;  “The 
Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides”;  “Orpheus  and 
Eurydice”;  “Pagasus  and  Bellerophon”;  and  “Dae¬ 
dalus  and  Icarus.”  From:  Jam  Handy,  2821  E. 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Complete 
series,  $32.75;  individual  filmstrips,  $5.75. 

Geography-History  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  “blend¬ 
ing”  of  geography  and  history  of  our  American 
neighbors  in  Beyond  Our  Borders,  by  Nystrom, 
Jones  and  Harter.  Correlated  study  of  Canada 
and  Latin  America.  Tells  story  of  who,  where, 
when,  why  and  how.  From;  Rand  McNally  &  Co., 
Education  Division,  P.O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  80, 
Ill.  Apply  for  details. 


Important  Reference  Volume  ...  is  the  1958 
Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,  edited  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Walter  Yust.  Annual  encyclopaedia  cover¬ 
ing  principal  events  of  the  past  year.  Reports 
year-oy-year  story  of  humanity.  Represents  au¬ 
thoritative  statements  on  more  than  1000  subjects 
by  eminent  specialists.  Gives  narrative  account  of 
the  year’s  development,  also  unique  statistical — 
approach  to  past  year.  More  than  500  photographs, 
charts,  maps  ana  cartoons.  Contains  two  .special 
features:  “The  New  Challenge,”  by  Chester 
Bowles  and  “Communications— a  Forward  Look,” 
by  Maurice  B.  Mitchell.  From:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
11,  Ill.  8Mpp.  Index.  Limited  edition.  $12.00. 


Worlds  in  Miniature  .  .  .  are  revealed  in  Lesser 
Worlds,  by  Nesta  Pain.  A  fascinating  account  of 
the  lives  of  ants,  spiders,  beetles,  solitary  wasps 
and  bees.  Nature  study  classes  will  gain  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  lives  and  struggles  of  insects  in 
this  delightfully  written  ana  intriguing  book. 
From:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  210  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  244pp.  $3.75. 
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